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A  COCOANUT  GOBLET 

Dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of 
romance  is  the  goblet  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum.  It  consists  of 
a  cocoanut  shell,  mounted  in  silver, 
engraved  with  the  date  1711  and  the 
monograms  of  the  original  owners, 
Ranald  Macdonald  and  his  wife 
Marion.  In  the  XVIII  century 
Europe  had  discovered  new  markets 
in  the  south,  and  all  things  tropical 
caught  the  popular  fancy.  Daniel 
Defoe  wrote  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
Tories  backed  the  South  Sea  Bubble, 


to  Angus,  Flora's  brother.  From  him 
it  passed  to  his  daughter  and  then  into 
the  possession  of  his  granddaughter, 
who,  with  her  husband  and  the  cup, 
came  to  Canada  in  1845.  By  their 
descendant  the  cup  was  presented  to 
the  Museum. 

There  are  finer  goblets  of  cocoanut 
in  the  Museum  collection  but  none 
with  so  romantic  a  background. 

R.  M.  H. 


GREEK  BLACK-FIGURED 
PLATE 


A    COCOANUT    GOBLET,     1711 

and  the  cocoanuts  and  parrots  brought 
home  by  the  tarry  seamen  became 
cherished  possessions.  So  it  is  we  find 
such  a  foreign  object  as  a  cocoanut 
drinking  cup  an  heirloom  in  a  Scot- 
tish family. 

Apart  from  the  material  of  which  it 
is  made,  the  goblet  is  interesting 
because  it  belonged  to  the  parents  of 
Flora  Macdonald,  the  Jacobite  hero- 
ine, who  assisted  Prince  Charles 
Edward  in  his  escape  after  Culloden 
by  disguising  him  as  her  maid.  On  the 
death  of  her  parents  the  cup  passed 


The  b.  f.  pinax  (plate),  just  acquired 
by  the  Museum,  figured  on  the  outer 
cover,  belongs  to  a  comparatively  rare 
class  of  Greek  vases;  it  represents 
Athena  in  centre  with  Dionysus  and 
Poseidon  seated  respectively  to  left 
A  fuller  publication  of  this 
appear  shortly  in  one  of  the 


and  right 
pinax  wil' 
journals. 


J.H.I. 


A  ROMAN-BRITISH 
COLLECTION 

For  some  time  now  the  Museum  has 
given  particular  attention  to  the 
acquiring  of  objects  bearing  on  the 
history  of  Britain  under  the  Romans, 
with  the  result  that  the  collection  is 
now  of  considerable  size  and  varied 
interest.  A  few  specimens  of  Romano- 
British  objects  recently  acquired  are 
here  shewn.1  (1)  is  a  brooch  of  the 
cross-bow  type,  remarkable  in  that  it 
has  a  "safety-catch"  to  hold  the  pin  in 
place.  It  was  found  at  Winchester. 
(2)  and  (3)  are  examples  of  the  native 
British  (or  "Celtic")  art,  which  the 
Romans  found  highly  developed  when 
they  came  to  Britain,  and  which  con- 
tinued for  some  time  side  by  side  with 
the  new  fashions  introduced  by  the 
Romans.  They  are  fibulae  or  brooches, 
decorated  with  patterns  of  hollow 
circles,  which  were  inlaid  with  enamel 

'An  article  by  the  late  Miss  C.  G.  Harcum, 
illustrating  some  of  the  more  important 
objects  up  to  that  date,  appeared  in  A.J.A.* 
XXIX  (1925)  No.  3. 
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or  hard  paste,  of  various  colours,  e.g. 
red  and  blue.  This  enamelling,  or 
inlay  decoration,  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  art  of  the  Celts,  and  not 
Britain    alone,    but    in    Gaul    and 


in 


Germany,  amongst  all  those  related 
groups  of  peoples  who  preceded  the 
Roman  occupation  there.    (4)  and  (5) 


(4)  has  no  rim  and,  though  it  has  a 
metallic  wash,  is  yet  dull  of  surface 
compared  with  the  glossy,  Greek-like 
glaze  of  (5).  The  latter  also  has  a 
beaded  rim  and  a  narrow,  tubular 
footstand.  Another  class  of  drinking- 
cup  made  at  Castor  is  exemplified  in 
(6),  a  conical  beaker,  from  Yorkshire, 


NATIVE   BRITISH    POTTERY  OF  THE   ROMAN    PERIOD 
I   TO   IV   CENTURY   A.D. 


are  examples  of  a  class  of  beaker 
manufactured  extensively  at  Castor 
near  Peterborough;  they  are  narrow- 
footed  drinking  cups,  with  a  scroll 
pattern  of  leaves  in  relief  and  with  a 
border  of  dots  or  rouletting  above  and 
below.  The  two  specimens  illustrated 
show  well  the  difference  between  the 
earlier   and    later   forms:    the   earlier 


with  vertical  flutings  or  indentations 
down  the  sides,  from  which  it  derives 
its  familiar  name, "thumb-pot".  These 
indentations,  like  the  particles  of  clay 
attached  to  the  ridges  between  the 
flutings,  are  intended  to  give  a  secure 
hold.  The  "thumb-pot"  was  also 
made  in  the  New  Forest  potteries. 
The    "hunt-cup"    (7)    was,    however, 
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perhaps  the  favourite  type  of  vessel 
with  the  Castor  potters.  It  is  made 
of  the  usual  creamy  white  Castor  clay, 
covered  with  a  dark  "slip",  and  is  so 
named  from  the  reliefs  in  barbotine 
with  which  it  is  invariably  decorated, 
{e.g.  a  hare  or  deer  chased  by  hounds) ; 
a  frieze  of  these  around  the  body  often 
depicts  a  hunting  scene;  sometimes 
even  human  beings  are  represented— 
a  very  rare  occurrence  in  native 
British  or  "Celtic"  pottery.  There  is  a 
fine  large  "hunt-cup"  of  this  type  in 
the  Museum1  with  scenes  of  the  hunt- 
ing and  training  of  animals.  The 
carinated  vessel  (8)  of  light  drab  clay 
coated  with  dark  "slip",  is  from 
Upchurch  in  Kent,  which  was  the  site 
of  an  important  pottery  manufacture. 
(9)  is  an  upright-sided  beaker  with 
plain  lip,  and  three  girth  grooves, 
between  which  are  two  bands  of 
"roulette-notching",  intended  to  give 
a  secure  hold ;  the  vessel  widens  down- 
wards, and  has  a  small  foot-ring.  It 
is  of  white  clay,  with  greyish  slip. 
The  remaining  two  pieces  are  bowls  of 
Terra  Sigillata,  the  sealing-wax  colour- 
ed "Samian  Ware"  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  (10)  is  of  Form  29,  and  is 
stamped  inside  with  the  name  of  the 
maker,  Felicisman,  i.e.  Felicis  manu, 
"Felix  mademe".  This  potter  worked 
at  the  S.  Gaulish  manufactories  at  La 
Graufesenque  and  Montans  in  the  per- 
iod Claudius-Vespasian;  the  shape, 
with  the  carination,  is  characteristic  of 
the  1st  century.  (11)  is  an  example  of 
the  hemispherical  bowl  (Form  37) 
which  was  the  favourite  shape  in  the 
Ilnd  century:  the  present  bowl  was 
probably  made  in  one  of  the  East 
Gaulish  factories  which  sprang  up  as 
rivals  to  those  in  S.  Gaul  towards  the 
end  of  the  1st  centurv. 

J.H.I. 

]Publ.  with  illustr.  by  Miss  Harcum,  loc. 
cit.,  pp.  279-80,  figs.  3  &  4;  Vict.  County  Hist., 
Northamptonshire,  I,  1902,  p.  190,  fig.  18. 

ARCHAIC  GREEK  TERRA- 
COTTA STATUETTE 

A  photograph  of  this  statuette  in  the 
style    of    the   "pre-Persian"    maidens 


from  the  Acropolis  is  here  included. 
It  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  will  be 
described  fully  in  one  of  the  illustrated 
journals  shortlv. 

J.H.I 


ARCHAIC   GREEK    TERRACOTTA    STATUETTE 

OF  A  LADY   WITH   FLOWER 
FROM    MALESINA,   V    TO    IV    CENTURY,   B.C. 
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CHINESE  BRONZE 

China  has  the  longest  unbroken 
civilization  of  any  nation  in  the 
world,  and  yet  probably  less  is  known 
of  her  early  culture  than  of  any  of  the 
nations  contemporaneous  with  China 
before  this  era,  such  as  Egypt,  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Persia. 

Her  literature  dating  from  earliest 
days  is  voluminous  but  as  yet  imper- 
fectly explored.  We  know  practically 
nothing  of  the  archaeology  of  China, 
though  the  early  pottery,  early  jade 
ritual  implements,  and  early  bronzes, 
which  have  come  to  light  of  late, 
point  to  a  rich  harvest  in  that  line, 
when  scientifically  conducted  excav- 
ation is  permitted. 

According  to  Chinese  tradition, 
decorative  bronze-casting  goes  back 
to  the  third  millenium  B.C.,  but  no 
actual  specimens  are  known  to  be  in 
existence  pre-dating  the  Shang  dy- 
nasty (1766-1123  B.C.),  and  even 
Shang  datings  are  very  few,  and 
usually  based  on  the  ancient  script 
sometimes  found  on  these  vessels. 
Most  of  the  earlv  bronzes  belong  to 
the  Chou  (1122-256  B.C.),  the  Ch'in 
(255-207  B.C.),  and  the  Han  (206 
B.C. -220  A.D.)  dynasties,  and  the 
style,  decoration,  and  inscription  are 
guides  in  a  general  way  to  assignment 
to  these  periods;  while  patina  also 
plays  an  important  part  as  a  criterion 
of  the  age  of  a  piece. 

Most  of  these  early  bronzes  were 
ritual  vessels,  used  in  ancestral  wor- 
ship or  at  Court  ceremonies.  They 
usually  come  to  light  as  single  pieces, 
without  even  information  as  to  prov- 
enance, the  dealers  probably  finding 
it  advisable  to  suppress  all  inform- 
ation as  to  place  of  discovery  and 
other  particulars. 

Yet  at  least  five  groups  of  bronze 
ritual  vessels  are  in  existence  with 
accurate  data  as  to  provenance.  They 
are: 

1.  The  Tou  Chi  T'ai  group  of  twenty 
pieces,  including  six  ladles,  from  the 
Pao-chi  district  in  north-west  Shensi. 
These  were  acquired  by  Viceroy  Tuan 


Fang  and  are  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  Shang  period,  and  are  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  Chou. 

2.  The  Li-yu  group  of  small  bronze 
vessels  and  implements,  from  the 
Hsuan-yuan  district  of  Shensi,  and 
now  in  Paris.  An  axe-head  of  this 
group  bears  an  inscription  dating 
267  B.C. 

3.  The  bronze  vessels  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ch'i,  excavated  at  I-chow,  and  now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York1. 

4.  The  Mang-shan  group  of  fourteen 
pieces,  excavated  from  one  pit  on  a 
spur  of  the  Mang  mountains  four 
miles  north  of  the  present  Honanfu, 
and  towards  the  borders  of  the  Loy- 
ang  and  Meng-tsin  counties,  Honan 
Province.  This  group,  of  which  twelve 
pieces  bear  archaic  inscriptions,  is  in 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and 
would  date  not  later  than  the  12th 
century  B.C.,  but  probably  earlier. 

5.  The  Sha-wan  group  of  six  bronze 
vessels,  found  at  Sha-wan  about  two 
miles  south-east  of  Honanfu,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Lo  River.  This  set  is  also 
in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  is 
probably  of  late  Chou  period. 

The  importance  of  these  two  groups 
in  Toronto  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  art  and  history  will  readily  be 
conceived.  The  following  is  a  short 
account  of  the  objects,  together  with 
what  is  known  of  the  circumstances 
of  their  finding. 

The  Mang-shan  group  of  Chinese 
bronzes 

This  set  of  fourteen  bronze  ritual 
vessels  was  excavated  from  the  loess 
soil  at  Miao-Kou  (lit.  Temple-moat), 
a  small  village  situated  on  a  spur  of 
the  Mang  mountains,  some  four  miles 
north  of  Honanfu,  Honan  Province, 
in  the  Loyang  district. 

Honanfu  (or  Loyang)  was  the 
capital  in  the  Chou  dynasty,  and  the 
foothills  of  the  Mang  mountains 
during    that    period,    and    probably 

^Eastern  Art  (publ.  Philadelphia),  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  July  1928,  pp.  42-47. 
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before  Chou  times,  was  a  favourite 
burying  ground  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

As  far  as  can  be  known,  the  coffin 
was  placed  in  an  inner  cave  excavated 
in  the  side  of  the  loess  cliff,  and 
offerings,  using  the  bronze  ritual 
vessels,  were  made  in  the  anterior 
courtyard  or  chamber.  Probably 
through  neglect  consequent  upon  the 
vicissitudes  of  civil  war  or  banditry 
or  famine,  the  vessels  in  the  cave  or 
courtyard  might  conceivably  have 
become  buried  by  soil  washed  down 
by  floods,  or  blown  in  by  the  severe 
dust  storms  which  are  prevalent  in 
this  district. 

Large  and  small  grave  tumuli,  some 
said  to  date  back  to  Han  times  or  the 
beginning  of  this  era,  are  common  in 
the  Loyang  plain.  Pre-Han  grave 
mounds  have  been  worn  level  with 
the  ground,  or  in  the  case  of  grave 
caves  have  silted  up  or  fallen  in,  so 
that  outward  physical  characteristics 
marking  grave  sites  are  lacking.  Very 
often  these  sites  have  been  discovered 
by  accident,  but  sometimes  they  have 
been  located  by  knocking  for  hollow 
sounds,  or  boring  for  tests  of  soil 
strata.  The  Mang-shan  group  was 
located  by  the  latter  method  at  a 
depth  of  ten  feet  from  the  surface. 
Nothing  was  found  but  the  bronze 
vessels,  there  being  no  skeletal  re- 
mains, and  no  trace  whatever  of 
pottery  or  stone  or  brick-work. 

From  the  earliest  period,  Chinese 
bronzes  have  been  cast  by  the  "lost- 
wax"  process.  This  required  high 
technical  skill  in  modelling  in  wax 
over  a  fireproof  core  exactly  what  was 
intended  to  be  reproduced  in  brcmze, 
and  forming  about  this  wax  model  an 
unbroken  outer  mould  of  clay.  The 
melting  of  the  wax  left  the  mould 
ready  to  receive  the  molten  bronze 
for  the  cast. 

Bronze  ritual  vessels  were  highly 
prized  and  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  the  inscriptions 
show,  so  that  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  of  them,  and  they  were  care- 
fully cleansed  after  use.  This  Mang- 
shan  set  shows  traces  of  having  been 


left  in  haste.  The  Yen  (colander),  for 
instance,  when  found  contained  a 
lump  of  copper-corroded  cereals,  prob- 
ably millet,  while  others  showed  sedi- 
ment of  wine  or  other  liquids. 

The  patination  on  most  of  the 
vessels  was  very  thick  both  inside 
and  outside,  and  was  of  a  uniform 
light  green  colour,  while  there  were 
incrustations  of  fossilized  loess  soil. 
Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  excav- 
ating it  was  impossible  to  note  the 
order  in  which  the  vessels  were  placed, 
neither  are  there  any  data  as  to  other 
pieces  which  might  be  necessary  to 
make  this  a  complete  set. 

The  following  are  the  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  set  recovered1: 

1.  One  Yen  (or  hsien) — a  tripod 
steamer  for  grain  with  pierced  tri- 
angular grid  inside,  separating  the 
upper  from  the  lower  part.  Traces  of 
fire  visible  on  the  bottom.  Height, 
12  7/8  in.  Width  at  rim,  S}{  in.  Two 
ears  of  rope  design  at  top  of  rim. 
Decoration  —  plain  except  for  a  deco- 
rative band  of  k'uei  dragon  motive, 
1  1/8  in.  wide,  encircling  the  vessel 
just  below  the  rim.  Inscription— of 
four  archaic  characters  similar  to  that 
of  the  other  vessels,  partly  unde- 
cipherable. 

2.  One  Tsun — beaker  to  contain  wine. 
Height,  7  3/8  in.  Width  at  mouth, 
6  7/8  in.  Width  at  base,  5  in.  Deco- 
ration— two  simple  parallel  lines  above 
the  central  bulge  of  the  vessel,  with  a 
head  of  the  sacrificial  ox  (hsi)  between 
the  lines  on  opposite  sides.  Inscrip- 
tion— on  inside  bottom,  five  archaic 
characters,  clearly  decipherable,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  inscriptions  of  the 
other  vessels.  Two  characters  com- 
mon to  the  inscription  of  the  different 
vessels  designate  this  group  as  a  Fu-i 
set. 

3.  One  Ting — a  tripod  bowl-shaped 
caldron  for  cooking  food  and  drink 
used  in  the  sacrifices.  Traces  of  fire 
are  seen  on  the  bottom.  Height  to 
top  of  loop-handles,  8  in.     Width  at 

in.     Decoration — decorative 


^he   figures  refer  to  the   numbers  in   the 
photographs  of  the  Mang-shan  group. 
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band  1  in.  wide  encircles  the  upper 
part  of  the  bowl,  but  the  heads  of  the 
sacrificial  ox  (hsi),  found  in  similar 
decoration  on  the  other  vessels,  are 
lacking  in  this  one.  Inscription- 
four  archaic  characters  inside  of  rim, 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  vessels. 
4.  One  Ho — a  four-legged  wine  mixer, 
with  handle  of  ox-head  and  extended 
tongue    design,    straight    spout    and 


cover,  undecipherable  through  cor- 
rosion. 

5.  One  P'an — laver  or  shallow  bowl 
for  ablutions  or  cleansing  of  vessels. 
Two  handles  spring  from  the  side  of 
the  rim,  while  the  bowl  is  attached  to 
a  base  rim.  The  bottom  of  the  bowl 
has  criss-cross  lines  forming  a  diamond 
design  each  1]4  in.  across.  Height, 
?>V2  in.   Width  at  top,  12  in.   Width  of 


THE    MANG-SHAN    GROUP    OF    CHINESE    BRONZES     (CONTINUED) 


cover1  (badly  broken)  having  loose 
link  hinge  and  with  loop  handle  on 
centre  top.  Traces  of  fire  on  bottom. 
Height  to  rim,  5  7/8  in.  Width  of  rim, 
4  in.X  ^lA  in.  Decoration — decorative 
band  K  in.  wide  on  neck  of  vessel,  of 
thunder  scroll  design.  Inscription — 
four    archaic    characters    inside    the 

xThe  cover  does  not  appear  in  the  photo- 
graph. 


base  rim,  8  in.  Decoration — decora- 
tive border  of  k'uei  dragon  encircling 
rim  l1!  in.  wide.  Inscription — in 
centre  of  platter,  not  entirely  de- 
cipherable. 

6.  One  Yu — wine  container,  with 
cover  and  swing-handle.  Height  to 
top  of  cover,  8  in.  Width  at  mouth, 
4  in.X  5  in.  Decoration — two  simple 
parallel  lines  on  cover.     Two  similar 
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lines  around  the  centre  of  vessel  with 
two  heads  of  the  sacrificial  ox  (hsi)  in 
relief.  Heads  of  the  "hsi"  at  handle 
ends.  Inscription  —  five    archaic 

characters  inside  cover,  and  an 
identical  inscription  on  inside  bottom. 
7.  Two  Li — a  pair  of  tripod  hollow- 
legged  bowls  for  rapidly  heating  food 
or  liquid  contents.  Traces  of  fire  on 
the  bottom,  and  what  appeared  to  be 
wine  lees  (?)  inside.  Height  to  top  of 
handles,  63:i  in.  Width  at  rim,  h}4  in. 
Decoration — none.  Inscription — four 
archaic   characters   on    inner   side   of 


nm. 

8.  Two  Chioh 


a  pair  of  tripod  wine 


8Xin.  Width  at  rim,  4  5/8  in.  Width 
at  base,  3  in.  Decoration — decorative 
band,  1*4  in.  wide,  of  t'ao-tieh  and 
thunder  scroll  design,  encircling  vessel 
2j4  in.  from  bottom.  Inscription — 
none. 

10.  Two  Tun — a  pair  of  bowls  used 
as  containers  for  meat  or  cereal 
offerings.  Height,  53|  in.  Width  at 
rim,  8  in.  Width  at  base,  7  1/8  in. 
Decoration — decorative  band  of  thun- 
der scroll  design  1  in.  wide  encircling 
the  vessel,  with  "hsi"  heads  in  relief 
on  each  side.  Side  handles  of  "hsi" 
head,  with  elongated  tongue.  Inscrip- 
tion— -thirty-two    archaic    characters 
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THE    SHA-WAN   GROUP  OF  CHINESE   BRONZES 


cups  for  ceremonial*. -drinking  and 
libations.  One  handle  on  side,  of 
ox-head  elongated  tongue  design,  and 
two  upright  knob  handles.  Height, 
8X  in.  Width,  63£  in.X3J<  in. 
Decoration — decorative  band  of  t'ao- 
tieh  and  thunder  scroll  design  encircling 
bowl  of  cup,  si  in.  wide.  Inscription 
— two  archaic  characters,  "Fu-i" 
under  side  handle.  The  earliest 
character  for  chioh  is  a  pictograph  of 
a  bird,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  this 
cup  is  no  doubt  evolved  from  a  bird 
shape. 

9.  Two  Ku — a  pair  of  small  wide- 
mouthed  beakers, for  libations.  Height, 


inscribed  on  the  inner  bottom  of  each 
vessel,  identical  in  each  case.  The 
style  of  the  pictographs,  as  well  as  the 
language,  point  to  the  12th  century 
B.C.  or  earlier,  as  the  approximate 
period  of  these  vessels. 

The  general  meaning  of  this  inscrip- 
tion is  as  follows: 

"On  the  2nd  day  ("following  the 
dead  disc"  of  the  moon — cf.  Books 
of  Shang,  Bk.  Ill)  of  the  6th  month, 
being  the  Jen-shen  day,  Pei-pi  Fu- 
mieh,  by  Imperial  command,  ar- 
ranged a  calendar,  and  (because  of 
that)  was  awarded  (a  present  of) 
money    (lit. — gold).      This   man   was 
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greatly  touched  (by  this  command) 
so  he  made  this  Fu-i  precious  cere- 
monial ritual  bowl  (to  be  an  ever- 
lasting memento)." 

The  Sha-wan  group  of  Chinese  bronzes 
The  Sha-wan  group  of  six  bronze 
ritual  vessels  was  found  at  Sha-wan 
about  two  miles  south-east  of  Loyang, 
the  ancient  capital  of  China  in  the 
Chou  dynasty  (1122-256  B.C.). 

This  village  is  situated  close  to  the 
Lo  River,  as  its  name  (Sha-wan — 
Sandy  bend)  implies.  In  ancient 
times  this  locality  must  have  had 
important  ancestral  temples  and  altars 
for  some  of  the  best  bronzes  of  Chou 
times  have  been  unearthed  here.  Two 
pieces,  a  It  (tripod  bowl)  and  a  chioh 
(tripod  wine  cup)  with  moon  picto- 
graphs,  no  doubt  pointing  to  use  on 
the  Moon  altar,  in  which  case  they 
would  doubtless  have  been  used  by 
the  Emperor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  were  discovered  at  this 
place.  These  two  pieces  are  in  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

This  group  of  six  vessels,  probably 
not  a  complete  set,  is  as  follows1: 

1.  One  P'an — shallow  plate-like  bowl 
for  ablutions.  Height,  3  in.  Width  at 
rim,  11  *4  in.  Five  lines,  somewhat 
uneven,  criss-cross  along  the  bottom. 
Decorative  borders  of  chain  design 
encircle  the  bowl  and  the  base  rim. 
Two  loop  handles  spring  from  the 
side. 

2.  One  Ting — three-legged  caldron 
for  cooking  food  and  drink  used  in  the 
sacrifices.  Height,  9  in.  Width,  10  in. 
Three  lines  on  the  bottom  form  a 
triangle  between  the  three  legs.  Bor- 
der of  chain  design  around  the  bowl. 
The  feet  of  the  vessel  are  of  horse-hoof 
design. 

3.  One  (small)  I — a  ewer  of  sauce- 
boat  shape,  with  handle  of  "hsi"  head 
at  one  end.  Used  for  libations  of 
water  or  wine,  or  water  for  ablutions. 
Parallel  concave  flutings  around  the 
bowl.  Four  legs  of  animals  form  the 
feet.  Length,  5l4  in.  Width,  3  1/8  in. 
Height,  23<  in. 

LThe  figures  refer  to  the   numbers  in  the 
photograph  of  the  Sha-wan  group. 


4.  One  I— as  the  latter,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  decorative  border  of 
chain  pattern  around  the  rim  of  the 
ewer.  Length,  9  in.  Width,  4  in. 
Height,  5  in.     Height  of  legs,  l1^  .in 

5.  Two  Tun — a  pair  of  bowls  with 
covers,  to  contain  meat  or  cereal 
offerings.  Height  over  all,  including 
cover,  7^2  in.  W7idth  at  rim,  5  5/8  in. 
Each  has  a  pair  of  handles  of  "hsi" 
head  design,  and  parallel  concave 
flutings  both  on  the  bowl  and  the 
cover,  as  well  as  decorative  borders  of 
chain  pattern.  A  cup-like  knob  at  the 
top  forms  a  base  when  the  cover  is 
also  used  as  a  container.  These  bowls 
rest  on  three  plain  feet,  $4  in.  high, 
free  of  decoration  of  any  kind. 

With  the  exception  of  a  certain 
amount  of  warping  through  pressure 
of  super-imposed  soil,  these  vessels 
are  in  good  condition,  the  corrosion 
not  having  penetrated  deeply,  though 
there  is  a  uniform  light  bluish  green 
patina,  and  fossilized  loess  soil  in- 
crustations. 

The  decoration  is  a  deeply  cut 
chain  pattern,  common  to  all  except 
the  smaller  "I",  which  only  has 
flutings. 

There  is  no  inscription  on  any  of 
this  group  of  vessels. 

Right  Rev.  W.  C.  White,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Honan. 


A  PRODUCT  OF  VIKING  ART 

"They  were  first  and  foremost  a 
vitalizing  force.  They  clapped  spurs 
into  the  flanks  of  a  rather  sluggish  and 
indeterminate  Saxon  England,  gave 
it  impetus  and  to  a  less  extent  direc- 
tion, and  rode  it  vigorously  into  the 
Middle  Ages  .  .  .  The  Viking  invasions 
of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  aroused 
Saxon  London  to  a  partial  realization 
of  the  destiny  for  which  her  geo- 
graphical position  and  early  history 
had  equipped  her."  So  writes  Mr. 
Mortimer  Wheeler,  Keeper  of  the 
London  Museum;  and  anyone  who 
would  grasp  the  true  nature  of  the 
Vikings  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
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VIKING    SWORD.       DETAIL    OF    POMMEL 


traders,  farmers,  and  craftsmen,  as 
well  as  sea-rovers  would  do  well  to 
become  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
that  Museum.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Vikings  were  skilled  in  metal  work, 
and  fine  examples  of  stirrups,  brace- 
lets, and  swords,  inlaid  with  gold  or 
silver,  are  known.  The  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  has  recently  been  fortunate 
in  acquiring  what  is  admittedly  a 
superb  specimen  of  this  kind,  all  the 
more  valuable  to  us  for  the  addition 
it  makes  to  the  series  of  objects  in  the 
Museum  which  form  a  commentary 
on  the  history  of  London  at  all 
periods.  A  concise  description  follows, 
accompanied  by  two  illustrations,  one 
of  the  whole  sword  and  one  of  the 
pommel  on  a  larger  scale,  to  show 
distinctly  the  detail  of  the  damascen- 
ing, with  the  fine  network  of  silver 
underneath,  and  the  diagonal  lines  of 
gold  intersecting  one  another  above. 

J.H.I. 

A  Viking  Sword:  -Through  the 
generosity  of  one  of  the  patrons, 
Mr.  Sigmund  Samuel,  the  Museum 
has  recently  acquired  a  remark- 
able sword  of  the  Viking  type  dating 
from     the     10th     or    Lllth     century. 


It  was  found  in  the 
Thames  in  London  dur- 
ing the  building  ofVaux- 
hall  bridge  (opened  in 
1906).  The  fiat  two- 
edged  tapering  blade  is 
31>4  inches  long  and 
2^  inches  broad  at  the 
hilt,  with  a  broad  shal- 
low groove  running  al- 
most the  entire  length. 
It  is  in  wonderfully 
preserved  condition  with 
portions  of  the  original 
surface  and  traces  of 
runes  surviving.  The 
hilt  has  slightly  drooping 
quillons,  b}4  inches  long, 
the  section  being  rect- 
angular tapering  to- 
wards the  ends.  The 
thin  flat  tang  tapers  to- 
wards the  pommel  which 
is  of  a  flattened  crown 
shape  with  three  lobes. 
At  the  base  of  each  of 
the  two  grooves  divid- 
ing the  lobes  a  small 
hole  is  pierced  and  in 
one  of  these  a  piece  of 
three-strand  gold  wire 
wasfound.  Thisseemsto 


VIKING    SWORD 
FROM  VAUXHALL 

BRIDGE 
X-XI  CENTURY  A.D. 
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sustain  Sir  Guy  Laking's  theory  that 
this  form  of  lobated  pommel  origin- 
ated in  the  binding  of  a  relic  or  charm 
on  to  the  flat  oval  pommel.1  Both 
pommel  and  quillons  are  marvellously 
damascened  with  vertical  and  diago- 
nal lines  of  gold,  beneath  which  is  a 
silver  mesh  so  wonderfully  fine  that 
it  demands  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass  duly  to  appreciate  it.  Skilled 
craftsmen  who  have  examined  this 
have  been  unable  to  explain  how  it 
could  be  done  with  such  incredible 
minuteness.  The  total  length  of  the 
weapon  is  37^2  inches. 

This  sword  is  of  superior  propor- 
tions to  any  of  its  type  yet  known. 
When  it  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
London  Museum,  Sir  Guy  Laking, 
who  was  then  Director,  described  how 
a  labourer  seeing  the  sword  coming 
up  on  the  dredge  had  climbed  out  on 
the  mud  and  taken  possession  of  it. 
On  the  way  home  he  sold  it  to  a 
passer-by  for  a  shilling.  After  chang- 
ing ownership  two  or  three  times  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  S. 
J.  Whawell  from  whom  Sir  Guy  pur- 

:Cf.  Laking's  European  Armour  and  Arms, 
Vol.  I,  fig.  24. 


chased  it  for  £200.  This  extremely 
fine  example  is  illustrated  in  Sir 
Guy  Laking's  "European  Armour 
and  Arms",  Vol.  I,  figs.  19  and  19A. 

L.  R. 

MI  NO AN  AND  GREEK  GEMS 

Illustrated  here  are  six  classical 
gems  recently  acquired,  two  being 
Minoan  and  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
period.    They  are  as  follows: — 

1 .  Green  jasper  scarab :  Graeco-Phceni- 
cian :  pierced  for  swivel  ring.  The 
scarab  has  been  broken  across  and 
mended.  Engraved  with  scene  of  a 
lion  (to  r)  overpowering  a  wild  boar 
(to  1.) :  all  within  a  cable  border.  The 
work  is  fine  and  spirited,  and  should 
be  compared  with  the  sard  scarab 
from  Cyprus  with  Cypriote  inscrip- 
tion, No.  A35  in  the  Southesk  Collec- 
tion, though  the  details  of  the  present 
scarab  are  less  careful  than  those  of 
the  Southesk  gem.  End  of  Vlth 
century  B.C.;  from  Tharros  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

2.  Green  jasper  scarab:  Perso-Phceni- 
cian:  pierced  for  silver  swivel  ring  of 


MINOAN   AND   GREEK   GEMS 
(Left  to  right,  upper  row,  are  numbers  1,  3,  5;  left  to  right,  lower  row,  are  numbers  2,  4,  6.) 
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which  part  remains.  Design  of  king 
and  lion,  within  hatched  border. 
Both  stand  upright,  facing  each  other, 
and  appear  to  be  grappling.  Behind 
the  king  is  a  quiver  (?).  The  king's 
garment  below  the  waist  and  the 
lion's  mane  are  indicated  by  cross- 
hatching.  Probably  YIth  century 
B.C.;  from  Tharros  in  Sardinia. 

3.  Greyish  green  steatite  lentoid  seal: 
Late  Minoan  I-II.  A  sea-serpent  to 
r.,  branch  and  annulets.    From  Crete. 

4.  Agate  pendant  from  a  Mycenaean 
necklace,  representing  a  lion's  mask; 
the  stone  has  irregular  patches  of 
dark  brown  and  black.  It  is  pierced 
longitudinally  above  the  ears  for  sus- 
pension, whilst  the  ears  themselves 
have  been  drilled  through  as  seen  in 
illustration.  The  eyes  were  probably 
filled  with  coloured  paste.  The  pen- 
dant is  of  interest  as  bearing  a  strong 
likeness  to  the  lions'  masks  which 
appear  on  the  well-known  gold  ring 
from  Mycenae1.  Late  Helladic  III; 
from  the  Argolid. 

5.  Burnt  sard,  with  helmeted  head  of 
Athena  to  1.,  resembling  that  on  the 
Athenian  coinage;  on  the  helmet  are 
three  olive  leaves  and  a  floral  volute. 
The  head  should  be  compared  with 
the  obverse  of  certain  Lycian  coins 
of  the  2nd  half  of  the  Vth  century 
B.C.1;  these  may  be  the  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  gem,  or  the  gem- 
cutter  and  die-engraver  may  have 
been  the  same  man,  as  did  sometimes 
happen.  The  stone  is  of  importance 
from  the  historical  point  of  view. 
Lycia  came — somewhat  unwillingly — 
into  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  and  the 
Athenian  Empire  after  the  battle  of 
the  Eurymedon  in  468,  and  it  is  after 
this  date  that  the  imitation  of  Athen- 
ian coinage  begins.  The  gem  was 
purchased  in  Athens  from  a  refugee 
from  S.W.  Asia  Minor. 

6.  Burnt  sard.  An  ephebe  wearing  a 
chlamys,  standing  1.  beside  a  pillar, 
on  which  he  appears  to  be  hanging  a 


1Ci.  A  Comp.  to  Greek  Studies,  p.  251,  fig. 
17;  Camb.  Anc.  Hist.,  Vol.  I  of  Plates,  p.  200, 
(a),  and  fig.  opposite. 

2  v.  B.  M.  Cat.  Lycia,  PI.  VI,  2,  etc. 


sword:  his  1.  hand  rests  on  a  spear;  to 
r.,  running  upwards,  the  inscription 
KAA02.  There  is  a  suspicion  of 
archaistic  tendencies,  especially  in  the 
rolled  hair  and  muscles  of  the  torso; 
cf.  the  Dionysus  on  the  banded  agate 
ringstone  at  New  York1.  I  Yth  century 
B.C.    From  Athens. 

^ichter,  Cat.  of  Classical  Gems  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  PI.  20,  No.  51,  and 
p.  46. 

J.H.I. 


AN    ETRUSCAN    BRONZE 
MIRROR 

The  decorated  bronze  mirrors  of  the 
Etruscans  have  for  some  time  been 
well  represented  in  Toronto  by  a  col- 
lection, amounting  to  thirty-six  in  all. 


ETRUSCAN    BRONZE    MIRROR 
LATE    IV    CENTURY    B.C. 
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They  comprise  the  type  with  plain 
tang  enclosed  in  an  ivory  handle,  with 
decorated  bronze  handle  of  one  piece 
with  the  mirror,  and  the  circular  type 
with  a  case.  To  this  collection  the  one 
here  shewn  has  recently  been  added. 

As  will  be  seen  it  has  a  decorated 
handle  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  disc, 
and  terminating  in  an  animal's  head; 
its  maximum  length  is  12  }4  ins.,  and 
width  6^  ins.  The  polished  or  front 
surface,  very  slightly  convex,  is 
bounded  by  a  raised  rim,  which  con- 
tinues around  the  handle;  the  outside 
edge  of  the  disc  has  a  tongue  pattern. 
The  back,  bounded  by  a  turned-up 
edge  for  protection,  is  engraved  with 
a  design  of  two  warriors  in  combat. 
The  one  to  the  right  wears  a  short 
chiton,  decorated  below  with  circles 
and  squares,  a  chlamys,  and  Phrygian 
cap  with  frontal  ridge  of  metal  and 
cheek-pieces;  he  has  a  sword  slung  at 
his  left  side,  carries  a  round  shield  on 
the  left  arm,  and  is  thrusting  with  a 
long  spear  at  his  foe.  To  the  left  the 
latter,  bare-headed  and  beardless, 
clad  in  a  short  chiton,  which  waves 
back  from  his  thighs  with  the  violence 
of  his  action,  stands  with  feet  planted 
wide  apart  and  strikes  at  his  opponent 
with  a  battle-axe  (?).  In  the  back- 
ground appear  a  number  of  flowering 
plants.  The  whole  is  encircled  by  a 
double  incised  line,  ending  at  the 
handle  in  a  volute  on  either  side; 
surrounding  this  border  is  a  pattern 
of  crosses,  and  between  the  volutes, 
forming  a  sort  of  exergue,  is  a  fan- 
shaped  plant.  There  is  a  crack  in  one 
side  near  the  handle. 

The  subject  is  probably  some  com- 
bat between  Greek  and  Trojan.    The 


drawing  is  fine  and  spirited;  perhaps 

the     Etruscan     style    appears     most 

plainly  in  the  head  of  the  combatant 

to  left.    The  type  is  that  of  the  Pra?- 

neste  group  of  mirrors,  a  view  which 

is  supported   by  the  absence  of  any 

inscription.      The   date   is   late   IVth 

centurv  B.C.  T    „    T 

J.  H.  I. 

AN  INSCRIBED  WOODEN 
WRITING  TABLET 

The  piece  of  a  wooden  writing  tablet 
here  illustrated  comes  from  the  Fay- 
oum.  It  is  the  usual  Roman  type, 
with  holes  at  the  upper  edge  for 
hingeing  to  another  similar  tablet, 
after  the  manner  of  a  book,  and  still 
has  the  wax  with  which  the  sunken 
writing  surface  was  coated  adhering 
to  it.  In  this  hardened  wax  can  be 
plainly  seen  the  last  piece  of  writing 
for  which  the  tablet  was  employed. 
This  consists  of  a  Greek  Iambic 
Trimeter,  which,  to  the  best  of  the 
writer's  knowledge,  does  not  occur  in 
any  extant  work.  Evidently  the  work 
is  a  schoolboy's  exercise,  for  he  has 
begun  to  copy  the  line  again,  going, 
however,  only  as  far  as  the  second 
word:  perhaps  the  complete  line  is  the 
original  set  him  by  the  master  to 
reproduce.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows: — 

ov  iravTts  €7ri0uju€lre  twv  Oeoov  tv\^ 
ov  TCLVT 

It  may  be  assigned  to  the  Illrd  or 

IVth  century  A.D.,  and  is  one  of  many 

such  objects  indicating  the  extent  to 

which    Egypt   was    Hellenized    under 

the  Roman  Empire.  tut 

J.  H.  1. 


INSCRIBED   WOODEN   WRITING  TABLET.      FROM   THE   FAYOUM 
III-IV    CENTURY    A.D. 
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Corner  of  Bloor  Street  and  Avenue  Road 


New  Members 

The  Museum  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  election  of  the  following  members: 

Annual  Members 

Bernard  Allen,  Esq.; 
Mrs.  Henry  Cockshutt; 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Dalley; 
Paul  Hahn,  Esq. 

Director — Professor  C.  T.  Currelly, 
O.Medj.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.R.G.S. 

Keeper  of  the   Classical   Collection — 

J.  H.  Iliffe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Cantab. 

Keeper  of  the  Ethnographical  Collec- 
tion— Professor  T.  F.  McIlwraith, 
M.A.,  Cantab.,  F. R.A.I. 

Art  Adviser  and  Agent  in  Europe — 
Thomas  Sutton,  Esq. 

Lecturer  and  Guide — Miss  Ruth  M. 
Home,  M.A. 

Honorary  Keeper  of  European  Prints 
and  Drawings — Dr.  H.  M.  Tovell. 

The   Board   of  Trustees 

J.  B.  O' Brian,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Warren,  Vice- Chairman. 
The  Honourable  G.  Howard  Ferguson, 

B.A.,  K.C.,  LL.D. 
The  Honourable  Charles  McCrea,  K.C., 

M.L.A. 
The   Honourable   and   Reverend   Canon 

H.  J.  Cody,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Sir  Robert  Alexander  Falconer, 

K.C.M.G.,  D.Litt,  D.D.,  D.C.L.(Oxon.). 
Sigmund  Samuel,  Esq. 
Sir  Joseph  Flavelle,  Bart. 
Colonel  R.  W.  Leonard. 
Miss  Helen  Reynar,  Secretary  to  the  Board. 


HONORARY    TRUSTEE 


Robert     Ludwig 
F.Ph.S.,  S.G.S. 


MOND, 

S.C.S. 


Esq., 
S.Z.S. 


F.R.S., 


Members  of  the   Museum 

Benefactors: 

Patrons,  who  contribute $10,000 

Fellows  in   Perpetuity,  who  con- 
tribute   5,000 

Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute.  .  1,000 

Friends,  who  pay  annually 500 

Fellows,  who  pay  annually 100 

Life  Members,  (in  a  single  payment)  100 


Sustaining  Members,  who  pay  an- 
nually   25 

Annual  Members,  who  pay  annually  10 

Privileges — Patrons  and  Fellows  in  Per- 
petuity may  arrange  to  have  a  member  of 
the  staff  as  a  guide. 

All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following 
privileges: — - 

A  ticket  admitting  the  member,  his  family, 
and  non-resident  friends,  on  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday. 

All  bulletins  issued. 


Admission 

The  Museum  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  all  week-days  except  Christmas  Day 
and  the  morning  of  New  Year's  Day.  It  is 
also  open  Sunday  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Admission  is  free  Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday,  and  on  all  public  holidays. 
On  other  days  the  admission  fee  is  fifteen 
cents. 

University  students  are  admitted  without 
charge  on  presentation  of  their  registration 
cards. 

All  classes  from  the  schools,  art  students, 
and  study  groups  are  admitted  free. 

Members  and  those  who  hold  compliment- 
ary tickets  are  admitted  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  on  presentation  of  their  tickets. 


Guidance 

Teachers  with  classes  and  visitors  who 
desire  the  services  of  the  guide  may  make 
arrangements  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Museum. 


Photographs 


Prints   of   photographs   of   objects   in   the 
Museum  may  be  ordered  at  the  door. 


This  bulletin  is  the  eighth  in  a  series. 
Additional  copies  of  this  and  of  previous 
issues  (except  the  first  and  second)  may  be 
obtained,  free,  from  the  Department  of 
University  Extension,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5,  Canada. 
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